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4. Th is Romie 


WHEN a new plant opened in the 
Virgin Islands, no trained local workers 
were available. Nevertheless, with the 
help of the ES, the plant was successfully 
staffed with carefully selected trainees. 
How it was accomplished makes up the 
story by Kenly Chiles of the Islands 
agency. p.3 


A NATURAL disaster forced thousands 
of persons to leave their homes in the 
Azores. Many of them came to the 
United States—about a thousand to Santa 
Clara County, Calif. There they found 
an unexpected friend in the farm place- 
ment representative. Margaret Thal- 
Larsen formerly of the California agency 
tells the deeply human story of the help 
given to these refugees in a strange land. 
>. 7 


“DEVELOP with the industry” has 
been the basis of the service of the Dallas 
Industrial Office to Texas Instruments, 
Inc. since the early 1950’s. Nilie Cham- 
berlain and Robert Rothe of the local 
office relate the planning and recruitment 
which helped staff this company’s re- 
markable growth. p. 10 


R. PATRICK PRICE of the Colorado 
agency takes us to the foothills of the 
Rockies where the early 1950's saw a 
large manufacturing center take shape. 
The ES got in on the ground floor and 
its service grew with the industry as 
Denver met the missile. p. 12 


“TRY radio spots,” says Jerry Dame of 
the Madison, Wis., District office. He is 
speaking of a new kind of “spot” which 
was developed by his office and a new 
radio station in Madison. Used frequently 


throughout the day, the spot has brought 
surprising results. p. 15 


“THERE’S something about Capitol 
Hill—.” That was the feeling of many 
persons who became unemployed as a 
result of the 1960 congressional elections. 
To help these workers find new employ- 
ment on the “Hill,” the USES for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia set up a special office 
“on location.” Fred Hetzel of the District 
office tells the story. p. 16 


WHAT would you do if you were 
awakened in the early hours of the 
morning by a telegram which said you no 
longer had a job—a job you may have 
had for many years? This dilemma faced 
many employees when the Detroit Times 
was sold without warning. Ralph Bain, 
Jr. of the State agency and Don Ball of 
the Newspaper Guild of Detroit collab- 
orate on a story of the efforts of the ES 
to help these suddenly unemployed find 
new work. p. 18 


MORE than 9 years ago, the New York 
agency began a recruitment program for 
the State Department of Civil Service. 
A few years later, the New York City 
Municipal Civil Service Commission 
asked for similar assistance. These pro- 
grams have been carefully planned and 
executed, as told by Elijah Roberts. The 
NYSES feels that the results are worth 
all the hard work required. p. 20 


THE opening of a new military base 
near a small city brings many changes in 
local office operations. To bear out this 
statement, Alex Schmalz of the North 
Dakota agency draws on his experience 
when a base was opened near Minot, 
N. Dak. p. 22. 
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White House Conference on Aging 


THE final report of the historic White House Con- 
ference on Aging held in Washington, January 9-12, 
1961 (see “At Press Time” in the January 1961 issue 
of the EMpLoyMENT Security Review) is in the 
final stages of preparation and will be released shortly. 
Included will be a number of recommendations de- 
veloped by Section 4—the section that considered the 
broad area of Employment Security and Retirement. 
Several of the major recommendations pertaining to 
“employment” are previewed below. ‘The immediate 
and long-term implications of these and other perti- 
nent recommendations will be covered in a forth- 
coming REvIEw article. 

The Section participants— 

Agreed that while there are significant individual 
variations in all age groups, extensive studies reveal 
no sound basis for the widespread belief that older 
workers as an age group are less productive, less re- 
liable, and more prone to accident and absentecism 
than younger workers. It was concluded that arbi- 
trary upper age limits in hiring cannot be justified and 
should be abandoned, and that individuals should be 
employed on the basis of their personal qualifications. 

Urged management and organized labor to co- 
operate in reviewing the obstacles that exist, and de- 
velop programs to facilitate the employment of older 
workers in accordance with their levels of skill, and 
to minimize the dislocation of older workers on the 
job. 

Unanimously supported the proposal that pro- 
grams in the fields of personnel management, adult 
training and retraining, vocational counseling and 
guidance, and rehabilitation for older workers be im- 
proved and extended. 

Strongly recommended that vigorous action be 
aken to combat upper age limits in hiring. A ma- 


+ 


jority favored the adoption of anti-age discriminatory 


practices. A substantial minority, however, preferred 
to leave it to the States whether to combat age dis- 
crimination through legislative or voluntary methods 

Recognized that many community educational 
programs have been effective in alerting the com- 
munity to the undesirability of age limitations and 
other obstacles to the employment of older workers, 
and recommended more activity along this line at 
local, State, and Federal levels. A two-thirds ma- 
jority recommended that Congress authorize the 
President to appoint a permanent Committee on the 
Employment of Older Workers. 

In considering the employment problems of the 
mature woman worker, the premise was accepted that 
women work for the same reasons as men; that they 
are needed in the labor market; and that, consequently, 
they should be afforded opportunity for equality in 
being considered for jobs, for promotion, and pay 
commensurate with qualifications and abilities. 


National Farm Labor Conference 
CINCINNATI, Ohio was the site of the 1961 


biennial National Farm Labor Conference, February 
6-8, sponsored by the Farm Labor Service of the 
Bureau of Employment Security. Attending the con- 
ference were about 400 persons—some Bureau per- 
sonnel from the regional and national offices, State 
employment security administrators, employment serv- 
ice directors, and farm labor officers, as well as 
representatives of other Federal agencies, labor, 
management, employer, religious, and welfare groups. 

The conference was of special significance this year 
because of the tremendous adjustments to continued 
technological advances in agriculture, and other fac- 
tors which have led to important changes and shifts in 
the supply and demand for farm labor, especially 
domestic migrant workers. 

Jerry R. Holleman, new Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, set the keynote for the conference in his dis- 
cussion of the economic distress of migratory workers, 
a situation complicated in some instances by serious 
social problems—poor housing, insufficient educa- 
tional facilities and health services, and exclusion from 
public assistance because of residence requirements. 
“These are some of their constant frustrations,” said 
Mr. Holleman, “which have a downgrading effect on 
human dignity and leave an ugly scar on the social face 
of the Nation.” 








Harrison A. Williams, Senator from New Jersey, 
discussed six bills—education for children and adult 
migrants; crew leader registration; minimum wage; 
child labor; direct loans for migrant housing—either 
to official agencies and private nonprofit groups, or to 
the migrant himself; and child welfare and health 
which he will introduce in the U.S. Senate. 

The conferees also heard BES Director Robert C. 
Goodwin discuss new approaches to farm problems, 
Deputy Director Louis Levine analyze changes in the 
labor market situation, and Frank E. Johnson, Assist- 
ant Director in Charge of Farm Labor, discuss supple- 
mental foreign worker programs. 

Of special interest was a panel discussion (chaired 
by Jack S. Donnachie, BES Deputy Assistant Director) 
on labor-management problems in agriculture, with 
representatives of labor, management, and the public 
participating. 

Another provocative topic discussed by the confer- 
ence was occupational and nonoccupational insurance 
for workers where no workmens’ compensation exists. 

Of major importance were two workshops: one on 
mechanization and other technical developments in 
farm labor, and another on improvement of farm labor 
operations. 

During the stimulating and constructive 3-day 
session, the whole range of farm labor problems was 
considered State by State. The State agencies and 
Farm Labor Service headquarters have reached gen- 
eral agreement regarding further implementation of 
the amended 
that is, what more must be done and how to go about 
doing it. 

The implementation program included the follow- 
ing projects: Many studies and surveys should be 
made in the field of wages; work should be done with 
appropriate State agencies to encourage the adoption 
and enforcement of local housing codes; steps must 
be taken to evaluate, insofar as possible, the impact 
of mechanization and technology on labor supply and 
demand and on traditional patterns of the migrant 


interstate recruitment regulations 


streams. 

In the light of possible changes in the migrant 
streams, it would be desirable to explore an augmented 
program of information stations and rest stops, in the 
event that enabling legislation for the latter is 
considered. 

For a new edition of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles to be published in 1962, data must be gathered 
on new jobs created by or because of farm mechani- 
zation or technology and on precise definitions of 
their duties and 
needed to up-date and revise definitions and descrip- 


responsibilities. Data are also 


tions of jobs already covered in the DOT. 


Guide for High School Students 
AS a guideline for high school students, the Bureau 
of Employment Security recently developed a new 


(Continued on page 14 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, January 1961 
United States 


Percentage 
change from 


Activity ! Number or see. 
amount 
Previous | Yea 
month | ago 
Employment Service 
New applications 1, 064, 500 + 30 t 2 
Referrals: 
Agricultural 191, 600 33 
Nonagricultural 671, 200 ig 
Placements: 
Agricultural 175, 700 37 
Nonagricultural 365, 300 3 
Men 190, 300 —6 ] 
Women 175, 100 +4 | 
Handicapped 16, 400 9 
Counseling interviews 157, 300 +19 
Individuals given tests 137, 300 +15 
Employer visits , 97, 600 HZ 
Veterans 
New applications 198, 100 24 + 2¢ 
Referrals, fonagricultural 121, 900 (?) l 
Placements, nonagricul- 
tural 74, 100 8 1 
Placements, handicapped 6, 900 12 ie 
Counseling interviews 16, 700 21 
State Unemployment Insur- 
ance 
Initial claims, except 
transitional * 2, 380, 800 19 1.47 
Weekly average insured 
unemployment 3, 265, 800 + 23 49 
Weeks compensated 11, 975, 400 +3] 56 


Weekly average bene- 

ficiaries 2, 721, 700 St + 49 
Average weekly benefit 

payment for total un- 


employment $34. 34 +1 +8 
Benefits paid $397, 609, 200 + 32 69 
Funds available as_ of 

January 31, 1961.. $6, 358, 234, 900 5 6 
Unemployment Compensation 

for Federal Employees 4 
Initial claims... 19, 100 + 39 10 
Weekly average insured 

unemployment 40, 200 1 5 
Benefits paid $5, 604, 300 +16 16 
Unemployment Compensation 

for E-x-Servicemen 5 

Initial claims. . 39, 100 +8 +- 26 
Weekly average insured 

unemployment 86, 400 21 + 42 
Benefits paid $11, 016, 600 + 28 48 


1ll data include Puerto Pico beginning January 1961, when the Common- 
wealth’s program became part of the Federal-State UI system. Employment 
Serrice data include Guam and the Virgin Islands. Data on the UCFE and 
UCX programs include the Virgin Islands. 

2 Increase of less than 0.5 percent 
Includes interstate claims taken by the Virgin Islands 
4 Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State wage 
credits. 
5 Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE and/or 
State programs. 
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Manufacturing Industry 


Comes to St. Thomas 


ITCO Incorporated, manufacturers of clinical 

thermometers, pioneered in the establishment of a 
new plant on St. Thomas. This plant was staffed 
almost exclusively through the facilities of the Virgin 
Islands Employment Service. The staffing of a new 
plant is not in itself a unique achievement as far as 
employment service operations generally are con- 
cerned. However, certain features of the St. Thomas 
project presented an interesting challenge to the man- 
ager and recruitment staff of the Charlotte Amalie 
local office. It required close liaison and collabora- 
tion with staff technicians of the Territorial office on 
matters involving employment service counseling and 
testing, and management analysis services, including 


By KENLY CHILES 
Labor Market Analyst 


Virgin Islands Employment Service 


suggestions on employee relations and wage incentive 
programs. 

After several preliminary inquiries concerning the 
availability of plant sites, local labor supply, shipping 
facilities, and related factors, the company decided 
to start operations on St. Thomas in the fall of 1958. 
A series of discussions was held between company 
officers and Virgin Islands Employment Service ofh- 
cials, out of which was developed a plan of action to 
meet the tentative staffing schedule established by the 
company. With the exception of key supervisory 
personnel and certain staff technicians and training 
specialists whom the plant planned to bring from the 
United States, all recruitment, selection, and place- 





Production operations in the engraving factory. 


April 1961 











Calibrating and figuring line in the engraving section. 


ment activities were to be executed through the facil- 
ities of the Virgin Islands Employment Service. It 
was recognized from the beginning, and made clear 
to company officials, that there was no locally avail- 
able supply of trained workers suitable for their pro- 
duction requirements. 

The company planned to start with a nucleus of 
trainee recruits and, upon completion of the base 
training period for the first group, to increase employ- 
ment on a graduated scale until full staffing had been 
reached. In the process, allowance would have to be 
made for additional recruits to serve as replacements 
for those who failed to complete the training period 
successfully, or who might sever their employment 
with the company for other reasons. It was further 
understood that insofar as practical, referrals would 
be limited to test-selected applicants who had com- 
pleted at least eight grades of schooling, 

In the main, the specific aptitudes for which the 
test selection requirement was instituted were form 
perception, motor coordination, and manual and 
finger dexterity. High score applicants were among 
the first referrals, and the specific aptitude testing 
proved to be an effective guide in the selection process. 
In all instances, however, final determination on re- 


ferrals was based on a series of factors and considera- 
tions indigenous to the plant operations. 

Before the opening date in September 1958, a com- 
prehensive recruitment program was initiated, using 
all available media, including radio and press adver- 
tising. As a result, nearly 100 applicants were re- 
cruited, tested, counseled, and ready for referral on 
the opening date. This initial group was chosen 
primarily to fill semiskilled benchworker jobs in the 
thermometer engraving section of the plant, the first 
production department to be activated. This section 
was engaged primarily in calibrating and engraving 
clinical thermometers from unfinished blanks. The 
work involved a series of production-line operations, 
including waxing, scaling, figuring, backwriting, and 
painting. Most of the employees were women. The 
company gave employment preference to handicapped 
persons and to veterans. 

The training program for production workers cov- 
ered a 12-week period, divided into three progressive 
schedules of 4 weeks. At the end of the training 
period, the employees were placed on production 
schedules with an incentive wage plan. During train- 
ing, employee performance was closely observed and 
evaluated at the end of each 4-week schedule. Thos 
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howing insufficient progress were dropped from the 
program. ‘Those moving to the next training sched- 
ile received an increase in their straight-time hourly 
earnings. 

From September to December 1958, when the com- 
pany had substantially completed its immediate per- 
sonnel staffing requirements for the engraving section, 
the Virgin Islands Employment Service successfully 
recruited and placed practically all the production 
service and maintenance workers. 

The company’s attitude toward the services and 
facilities made available to them by the Employment 
Service is expressed in the following communication 
from I. Walter Munzer, an officer of the corporation 
to the Virgin Islands Employment Service. 
“Gentlemen: 

“T think that you will be interested in knowing of 
our experience with the workers in our plant in St. 
Thomas. 

‘As you know you did a study for us and conducted 
tests for aptitude in our particular type of manufac- 
ture. 

“We find the aptitude for our type of work on the 
part of workers in St. Thomas to be of the highest 
order. We are very pleased with attendance, per- 
severance, and integrity, and in fact could ask no more 
anyplace than what we are receiving in the Virgin 
Islands. 

“We for our part, as you know, have instituted an 


A section of the glass blowing operations 
in the blank making factory. 


April 1961 


incentive program which undoubtedly is appreciated 
by our workers, and we are indeed happy that when 
we were told that complicated operations could not be 
done on the island, we ignored it. We were right. 
Our work is from first class precision workers. 
“It is indeed a pleasure to write to you of this. 
Sincerely, 
ViTco, Inc. 
s/ I. Walter Munzer” 

During February 1959, the General Manager of 
the plant indicated that plans were underway to ex- 
pand operations to include a section for the manufac- 
ture of thermometer blanks from irrigated glass rods. 
With the addition of this section, manufacture of a 
complete clinical thermometer—a process involving 
some 85 different steps or operations, from purchased 
irrigated glass rods to the finished product for market- 
ing—would be done on St. Thomas. Heretofore, the 
unfinished blanks were shipped from the United 
States. 

The corporate officers had been so pleased with 
the ES services in recruiting and staffing the engraving 
section that they asked the Virgin Islands Employ- 
ment Service to do a complete job of recruiting and 
staffing for this section. Only training specialists and 
staff technicians were to be brought from the United 
States. Production operations would involve glass 
blowing, rolling, forming, and finishing. 

As no workers experienced in this manufacturing 
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Workers in this section are fabricating blanks from irrigated 
glass rods. 


process were available in the area, the company man- 
agement planned to staff the section also with 
trainees. They preferred male workers only, since 
their experience in the United States had shown that 
men were generally more adaptable to this work than 
women. Part of the company’s reluctance to employ 
female workers stemmed from their belief that these 
workers would be hesitant to work with Bunsen 
burners and other glass forming machinery. Know- 
ing the composition of the labor supply in the area, 
the local office expressed doubt that a successful staff- 
ing job could be accomplished by sole reliance on male 
workers. After a discussion of the various aspects of 
the local labor supply and demand situation, the 
company management agreed to employ female 
workers. Because of the relatively small number of 
male applicants interested in this work, production 
operations would have been impossible had recruit- 
ment been limited to men; the female workers proved 
in every way to be as competent as men. 

In April 1959, a company officer in New York noti- 
fied us that the firm planned to activate the new sec- 
tion late in May or early in June. He asked that we 
have a supply of test-selected applicants available at 
that time. The ultimate plan of the company was 
to establish a blank-making shop with a capacity of 
approximately 50 gross of blanks per day, which would 
probably require about 100 workers. As in the en- 
graving section, the company would not ask for an 
apprenticeship training rate, but would pay a guaran- 
teed minimum for the training period at the going rate 


6 


for comparable work in the community. The guaran 
teed pay would be progressively increased over ¢ 
training period of 20 weeks after which an incentive 
wage program would be installed. 


Prepared for Opening Day 


Following the same comprehensive recruitment pro 
gram which proved so successful for staffing the en- 
graving factory, the Charlotte Amalie local office was 
able to refer an adequate group of test-selected appli- 
cants to the firm on the opening day of operations 
From June to December 1959, the Virgin Islands 
Employment Service worked closely with the plan 
management on recruitment and selection of produc 
tion personnel, and met the complete staffing require 
ments of the firm at that time. 

In the fall of 1959, the management became con 
cerned over low production and excessive quits il 
the blank-making section. The Virgin Islands Em 
ployment Service was asked to find the cause, and 
offer suggestions for improvement. After examinin; 
company records and employment data and collecting 
and evaluating information received from forme: 
employees, the local office concluded that the difficul- 
ties were due primarily to low take-home pay and 
poor supervision on the part of a few of the training 
specialists and technicians. Top management had 
concurrently conducted its own study, and reached 
virtually the same conclusions. The local office rec- 
ommendation to install a stronger employee relations 
program, with training in employee management fo1 
the supervisory technical staff, was adopted and im- 
provement in management controls became apparent. 

The local office also made an analysis and evalua- 
tion of the incentive wage plan for the blank-making 
section. The analysis showed that the incentive rate 
structure was not realistically scaled to the progressive 
abilities of the workers. The high production goals, 
which the workers could not be expected to reach 
within the training period, caused discontent and 
discouragement among the trainees. Management 
was not in complete agreement with local office con- 
clusions in this matter and decided to study the situa- 
tion further. 

The local office disclosed that the company’s pro- 
duction records for individual workers were not 
sufficiently detailed to allow for the accurate measure- 
ment of average worker production capacity. Com- 
pany officials indicated that they would take steps to 
correct this situation so that the need, if any, for revi- 
sions of the existing benchmarks and _ production 
formulae applied to the development of the produc- 
tion wage structure could be more intelligently ap- 
praised. The benchmarks used had been taken from 
studies made in the New York area. There was 
substantial agreement that these might not necessarily 
be valid in this area in the light of worker character- 
istics in the Territory. 

Several subsequent meetings and discussions with 
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lant officials resulted in the adoption of a revised 
yay plan more appropriate to the indigenous attributes 
of the local workers. 

Toward the end of 1959, the company informed 
the local office that the revised procedure in employee 
relations and production operations had been installed 
with marked improvement in plant output. 

The Virgin Islands Employment Service has con- 
tinued to maintain close liaison with plant manage- 


ment on matters affecting staffing, employee relations, 
and industrial services, with mutually beneficial re- 
sults. The placement penetration rate has been close 
to 100 percent with this establishment. This com- 
pany has brought to the island a unique experience in 
production worker training and manufacturing de- 
velopment, and has fulfilled a significant part of a 
long-felt need for the broader utilization of workers in 
the community. 


Azores Refugees Find a Friend... 


“Ihe Wan Oo the obs 


By MARGARET THAL-LARSEN 


Formerly Coastal Area Analyst 
California Department of Employment 


HOMEM DOS TRABALHOS, “the man _ of 

the jobs,” is the phrase members of the Portu- 
guese community in San Jose, Calif., use to characterize 
Joe Santana. Not that Joe, California Department of 
Employment farm placement representative for Santa 
Clara County, has at his disposal many job openings 
where unskilled workers with severe language diffi- 
culties may be referred. Such jobs are rare today. 
Rather, he has earned this characterization because, 
as one member of his staff puts it, “when necessity 
demands, he is willing to live and breathe placement 
every waking moment of his day.” 

Necessity does demand considerable effort, possibly 
even living and breathing placement, when unskilled, 
jobseeking refugees flee the aftermath of a natural 
calamity in the Azores and settle in an ultra-modern 
American community. Little that they learned in 
their preindustrial society can be transferred to an en- 
vironment typified by missiles manufacturing, gigantic 
housing developments and shopping centers, and the 
roar of speeding cars on freeways. However, a place- 
ment officer with enthusiasm for his work, an enormous 
network of contacts, and a sure knowledge of appli- 
cant capabilities and job requirements can perform 
miracles. Joe has been achieving the near-miraculous 
ever since early 1959. 

The first volcanic eruption of a series that was ul- 
timately to bring about 2,000 refugee families to the 
United States from the Island of Fayal in the Azores 
occurred on September 27, 1957. A number of cata- 
clysms first produced a new island, and then caused 
the disappearance of that island. Again, a new island 
rose from the sea, and soon this square mile of newly 
created Portuguese territory connected itself to the 
older island of Fayal. 

The Fayalenses, as the people of this island are 
‘alled, paid dearly for the enlargement of their home- 
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land. More than a third of their once green and 
pleasant island lay scorched beneath a deadly cover 
of ash. This ash buried their farm buildings to the 


eaves, while many of their houses were riddled by lava 
Cattle could no longer graze on the begrimed 


bombs. 





Joaquin Esteves (left), director of Portuguese programs for radio 
station KLOK, and Joe Santana, Farm Placement Representative 
in the San Jose Farm Labor Office. 








Jose Corriea is one of the refugees who has been placed in the 
same industry—dairying—that provided his livelihood before the 
volcano destroyed his home in his native land. 


hillsides. 
dust. 

The Portuguese government helped these hapless 
islanders with emergency shelter and provisions. Dur- 
ing the first year, some of them could rely upon al- 
ready harvested crops. But by early 1958, it was clear 
that about one-third of Fayal’s 24,000 inhabitants 
would have to leave the island. Most of them were 
small land holders or independent craftsmen who had 
worked for themselves or, in slack times, for their 
neighbors or the “state.”” Now, they would have to 
move to other communities in the Azores, to Europe, 
Africa, or the United States. 

The United States ultimately proved to be their 
major haven because of the passage of Public Law 85- 
892 on September 2, 1958. This legislation provided 
for the “relief of certain distressed aliens” by authoriz- 
ing 1,500 special nonquota immigrant visas to be 
issued to Portuguese nationals and their families in ur- 
gent need because of the natural calamity that had 
occurred in the Azores. In 1960, the law was amended 
to lift the quota allowance for an additional 500 
families. 

The impact of the placement problems presented 
by the Fayalenses upon the San Jose area, although 
still continuing, was heaviest in 1959. Of an estimated 
8,000 individuals displaced from their homes on Fayal, 
between 5,000 and 6,000, representing 1,500 families, 
entered the United States under the law as originally 
written. Of these, approximately 1,000 aliens, who 
were members of about 250 families, reached Santa 
Clara County before the end of 1959. 

When Joe Santana started grappling with the prob- 


Seeds would not germinate in the volcanic 


lems posed by this comparatively large migration, he 
found an invaluable ally in Joaquin Esteves, director 
of Portuguese programs for Radio Station KLOK, a 
10,000 watt, foreign-language station in San Jose. The 
latter’s help was essential if these generally unskilled 
and, for the most part, exclusively Portuguese-speak- 
ing aliens were to be successfully integrated into the 
community’s life and work. Mr. Esteves read appeal: 
over the air for sponsorship of the Fayalenses. Ofte: 
his programs were solely and directly responsible fo 
the job placement of the immigrants. But as often 
through his announcements, he found the worker fo: 
some job that Joe believed would be particularly suit 
able for one of the islanders, or he located an oppor- 
tunity to match the capacities of one of the refugee 
applicants. 

Several times 100 placements were made of the 
nearly 100 Portuguese refugees aided by Joe, becaus: 
many were placed again and again. Each of these 
placements involved a new way of life as well as a 
new job for the applicant. All of them represented 
imaginative efforts at job development and at match- 
ing man and task. 

The experience of José Corriea is one example 
José’s home was completely destroyed by the volcano; 
his three acres were devastated ; his cattle were isolated 
on rented land. With a cousin sponsoring him, he 
flew to New York and then directly to San Jose. Ac- 
cording to José, his chief anxiety during the flight was 
that he might not be able to find a job in his new 
country. He had been raised in the dairy industry and 
liked this work. But cows graze freely in the Azorean 





Joe Rodriques Da Rosa and his wife, who fled from the Azores, 
watch while their employer, Harry Sakae (right), shows how carna- 
tion buds are tied with ‘‘twist-ems’’ to prevent the buds from 
splitting. 
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1ountains, and there is no mechanical milking there. 

José had not been in Santa Clara County long be- 
fore his cousin, who had heard of “the man of the 
jobs,” took him to the Farm Labor Office. Despite 
José’s complete lack of English and his unfamiliarity 
with American dairying methods, Joe managed to 
place him in this activity in a neighboring town. This 
first job did not work out, for no Portuguese were em- 
ployed in the establishment and adequate communica- 
tion was not possible. Joe found him another job at 
a San Jose dairy where a coworker of long standing 
understands Portuguese and can act as interpreter and 
intermediary. José’s present employer is delighted 
with this placement. Like all San Jose employers who 
have hired the Fayalenses, he reports that they are 
reliable workers who learn American methods fast. 


* * * 


Then there are Maria and Antonio Duarte, once 
refugees from the volcano’s terror. They now live and 
work in the idyllic surroundings of the 100-year-old 
Almaden Vineyards. Maria waits on tables and cleans 
house when guests stay on the property. Antonio does 
vineyard harvesting, pruning, and sanitation work. 

Joe regards the placement of this young couple as 
one of his nearer miracles, for he heard of these jobs 
through devious channels, ascertained that the vine- 
yard foreman, a Spaniard, could communicate with 
Portuguese workers, and rushed the Duartes to the 
employer. 

* * * 

The familiar quality that characterized many of 
these placements is illustrated in the case of Manuel 
Melo. Not only were job openings often developed 
for the Fayalenses through the cooperation of cousins, 
uncles, and in-laws, but also whole families were some- 
times placed on jobs. Manual Melo was referred to a 
horticultural nursery after he had done _ excep- 
tionally well on four farm jobs previously obtained 
for him. Today, Manuel is working at one nursery 
while his three sons, also placed by Joe, are working 
at another nursery. 

* * * 


José Vargas has been employed as a gardener at an 
ultra-modern winery for a year, and now his son has a 
job warehousing at the same establishment. Joe 
placed both of these men, as well as two other sons and 
a son-in-law of the elder Vargas. Although José 
Vargas speaks little English, he has become head 
gardener with two Portuguese assistants. 

Today, José owns both a house and a car. His pres- 
ent situation is far removed from his circumstances on 
that day when he heard at church about “the man of 
the jobs who helps the Portuguese find work.” His 
present situation is even farther removed from his life 
on Fayal where he and three of his sons, working as 
tile makers, together earned about 75¢ a day. 


* * * 
Some of the most difficult placements Joe Santana 


has made have been of Fayalenses who possessed the 
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Joe Santana (left) visits Denese Gaspar on his job. Formerly a 
bookkeeper in the Azores, Mr. Gaspar is now doing heavy outdoor 
work but attends school four days a week in order to overcome 
the language barrier and prepare for a better job. 


requisite education to hold white collar jobs in their 
homeland, but could be referred only to manual labor 
in the San Jose area because of the language barrier. 

One of these is Denese Gaspar who worked as a 
bookkeeper for an agricultural association in his own 
country. He came to San Jose after quitting a dairy 
job in another part of California because the hours did 
not permit him to attend school. At first, only a ranch 
job could be found for Denese but, at length, Joe was 
able to refer him to Pick Laboratories. This establish- 
ment, isolated in the Santa Cruz Mountains on a 
large wooded property, is engaged in research and de- 
velopment of equipment for geophysical exploration 
and other activities. Denese is now doing heavy, out- 
door work. But his 4-day-a-week attendance at school 
and his enthusiasm for his new life promise he will 
not always be a laborer. 

* * * 

Joe Santana’s work with the Fayalenses over the 
past 2 years means more than the fact that about 100 
men and women are today performing competently 
and reliably on jobs in the San Jose area. His record 
proves that a placement officer of an employment 
security agency can surmount formidable difficulties 
if he possess the requisite skill and if his interest in his 
work is sufficient to impel him to real effort when 
necessity demands it. In fact, when a placement 
officer has these attributes, he can build a bridge be- 
tween two cultures, benefiting both the refugees who 
are severely disadvantaged in their search for work 
and the country of their adoption. 
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Rapid Growth—a Problem for Plannin¢ 


By NILIE J. CHAMBERLAIN, Placement Supervisor 
and ROBERT L. ROTHE, Supervising Interviewer, Employer Service 
Dallas Industrial Office, Texas Employment Commission 


LL successful plans, be they long- or short-range, 

must contain a number of common elements. 
Not the least of these is flexibility. Certainly, this 
element is vital to the success of plans for service to 
rapidly growing firms. This is illustrated by the serv- 
ices rendered by the Dallas office of the Texas Em- 
ployment Commission to Texas Instruments, Inc. 

Planning for Texas Instruments service has been 
long in its evolution—beginning actually in the early 
1950's. The payoff is reflected in the fact that from 
January 1960 through August 1960 alone, 1,200 TEC- 
selected applicants were hired. Compare this with 
the 105 placements made during the period 1950 
1957! To evaluate the significance of this increase, 
however, one must consider the story of the fabulous 
erowth of Texas Instruments. 

Thirty years ago in a one-room office and labora- 
tory, a new company began operation under the name 
of Geophysical Service, Inc. It was the first inde- 
pendent contracting company to apply the reflection 
method of seismic prospecting for oil—still the most 
important single technique for locating possible oil- 
bearing structures in the earth. Since this was an 
enterprise new for its time, tools and instruments had 
to be invented, designed, and manufactured. This 
background of invention and manufacture was in- 
valuable to the company in the role it was later to 
play in the development and production of electronic 
equipment. 

So rapid was the growth of manufacturing that in 
1951 the company was reorganized as Texas Instru- 
ments, Inc., with Geophysical Service, Inc., as a 
wholly-owned subsidiary continuing its oil explorations 
throughout the Free World. 


Growth of Operations 


Two of the principal product divisions are located 
in Dallas: Eleven other installations in Dallas provide 
auxiliary service to these divisions or house activities 
of subsidiary companies. 

In 1953, Texas Instruments began the production 
of transistors—minute solid state devices which have 
revolutionized the electronic industry as replacements 
for the fragile vacuum tube in many areas of applica- 
tion, such as electronic computers, radios, missiles, 
satellites, and supersonic aircraft, and which are creat- 
ing new areas of application of their own. 

Now let’s look at what all these factors leading to 
Texas Instruments’ growth have meant in the way 
of personnel expansion in just one Texas Instruments 
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division—the semiconductor-components _ division 
located in Dallas. 

From 1950 to 1957, the Dallas office of the ‘Texas 
Employment Commission received 234 openings from 
the Lemmon Avenue plant and made 105 placements 
in a wide range of occupations. 

Texas Instruments accelerated production of semi- 
conductors in 1957-1958 necessitated a large expan- 
sion in personnel. The primary occupation in the 
expansion was that of electronic semiconductor unit 





The precision assembly of tiny transistors and other semicon- 


ductor devices requires patience and deft skill. In this air con- 
ditioned area, the atmosphere is further controlled in the assembly 
process by glass-enclosed ‘‘dry boxes.”’ 
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A few of the more than 800 
different types of semicon- 
ductor devices manufactured 
by the Semiconductor-Com- 
ponents division of Texas 
Instruments, Inc. 


assembler—a job requiring ability to work through 
dual vision microscopes in assembling minute units 
to 0.0005 of an inch in diameter, using small tweezers. 


Ready When the Order Came 


The Dallas Industrial Office was fully apprised of 
the anticipated expansion and developed new and/or 
revised plans to meet the situation. When the initial 
order for 480 assemblers was received, the Industrial 
Office was ready. 

Briefly, the planning involved the following major 
actions: 

(1) Organization and direction of the placement 
activities of the five Dallas offices; 

(2) Intensification of recruitment in the area; 

(3) Preparation of a job specification for use in all 
offices ; and 

(4) Use of specific aptitude test B-248 to facilitate 
the selection process. The success of these plans is 
reflected in the 378 workers placed by the local office 
on the initial order. 

The real significance of this plan of service lies in 
the fact that it had to be a total office effort—recruit- 
ment, placement, technical service, etc. Management 
in each of the offices contributed to the overall co- 
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ordination required to resolve the many problems 
which arose. 

These plans are still being modified to meet the 
ever-changing and expanding conditions at the plant. 
This expansion is reflected in the placement of 1,667 
assemblers and other occupations during 1959. In 
that same year, a specific aptitude test for Gold 
Bonder was developed in order to achieve the desired 
selectivity for this most important occupation. Re- 
cently, the firm has inquired about the possibility of 
using the basic testing program in staffing a new plant 
in Nice, France. 


Prospects Are Bright 


Prospects for future personnel expansion of Texas 
Instruments appear to be bright. Semiconductor de- 
vices are the basic building blocks of the entire elec- 
tronics industry—and in 1960, electronics was a 
$10 billion manufacturing industry which is con- 
servatively expected to double in size by the close of 
the present decade. If we are to continue to serve 
this industry in the future as we have in the past, we 
cannot afford a “wait and see” attitude but must 
develop with the industry. This will require creative 
thinking and sound planning. 


1] 






P ‘TO the last decade, the major labor mar- 

ket area known as Metropolitan Denver, 
composed of the city of Denver and four ad- 
joining counties, had never been particularly 
noted as a manufacturing center. In 1950, only 
33,000 wage and salary workers were employed 
in manufacturing out of a labor force roughly 
estimated at 215,000. Visitors from other parts 
of the country were prone to characterize the 
community as “an over-grown cow town,” a 
trade and service center catering to the Rocky 
Mountain complex. 

Early in the 1950’s rumors were rife that, be- 
cause of a publicized policy of the Government 
to disperse essential defense industries from both 
coasts, Denver was due to be considered as a 
site for one or more large defense plants. These 
rumors were substantiated by requests from a 
number of major defense firms for labor mar- 
ket information pertaining to the area. Conse- 
quently, it was no surprise in 1955 when public 
announcement was made that the Martin Com- 
pany had selected the Denver area as a site for 
a factory. 

Considerable consternation resulted, however, 
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Partial view of the Martin Company complex at Waterton, Colo. 


when the nature of its product, the “Titan Mis- 
sile,” was made known. Advance publicity about 
this ICBM quoted facts and figures tending to 
defy the imagination. What type and quantity 
of superman would be needed to fabricate this 
astronomic bird? Speculation such as this re- 
sulted in a letter to Martin headquarters in Balti- 
more inviting them to make full use of the facili- 
ties of the Denver local office, not only in the 
preliminary stages of their project when informa- 
tion was needed by them, but also by active par- 
ticipation of the Colorado Department of Em- 
ployment in supplying their present and future 
personnel needs. As a result of this and subse- 
quent correspondence, Martin officials contacted 
the Denver local office immediately on arrival. 
Further conferences resulted in the development 
of increasingly complicated job specifications, 
clearance policies and procedures, methods of 
communication, proficiency testing, and positive 
recruitment. 

While the plant was under construction, the 
first task faced by the Employment Service was 
to staff part of the administrative offices, includ- 


ing the personnel department. This was a good 
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opportunity to place a few skilled employment 
officers and several local personnel people as 
interviewers. This proved to be mutually ad- 
vantageous. The local people brought to Martin 
their experience in the area labor market and 
a cooperative attitude toward the Denver office 
and the Department of Employment. One of 
the individuals so placed rose rapidly to the posi- 
tion of Manager of General Employment. Sev- 
eral others were promoted to similar positions of 
authority. 

As the Martin plant neared completion and 
personnel demands increased, it became evident 
that both organizations faced a problem of ade- 
quate communications. This was a two-phase 
problem, each requiring separate treatment. 
First came the problem of a common language. 
Most of the job titles, especially as applied to 
engineers, were without benefit of job descrip- 
tions. Because of the newness of occupations, 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles was not 
adequate. To overcome this difficulty, the engi- 
neering placement officer in the Denver local 
office collaborated with Martin specialists, engi- 
neers, and technicians over a period of months 


Titan assembly line. 


to develop comprehensive job descriptions suit- 
able for both local and clearance purposes. 

Another phase of the communications problem 
was that of establishing proper lines of contact. 
In conference with Martin personnel people, it 
was decided to delegate liaison authority to one 
Department of Employment individual whose 
full-time duty was to service the Martin account. 
An employment officer with an industrial engi- 
neering background was selected for the job, and 
he divided his time between the Martin Com- 
pany and the Denver local office. Typical duties 
of this individual were to: 

1. Report to the Martin personnel office each 
morning and make up job orders for current 
needs. 

2. Check and record all hires from the pre- 
vious day. 

3. Visit up to 50 Martin department or sec- 
tion heads, as required on mutual problems or 
difficulties. 

4. Return vague job descriptions to originator 
and assist in revising for clarity. 

5. Determine recruitment needs and help ar- 
range programing with the State Clearance 
Officer. 











R. Patrick Price of the Colorado agency, left, discusses staffing plans 
with N. M. Pagan, manager of personnel for Martin. 


6. Report at the Denver local office in the afternoon 
to follow up on current job openings and to distribute 
and discuss job openings with approximately 50 place- 
ment officers. 

7. Discuss with management any policy or pro- 
cedural difficulties as they arose. 

8. Perform similar services for branch offices also 
serving the Martin Company. 

The main facility of the Martin-Denver Company 
was located some 20 miles from the city in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, and was completely isolated from 
any form of public transportation. After the develop- 
mental work was well under way and machinery for 
actual production of the missile in quantity was ready, 
the personnel office at the plant site was besieged by 
applicants in such unprecedented numbers that it was 
impossible properly to process many well qualified in- 
dividuals. To remedy this situation, the Department 
of Employment suggested that the Denver local office 
screen applicants for production work and refer to 
the company only those who clearly met the require- 
ments. 

The Martin Company readily agreed, and the plan 
was put into operation. However, it met with only 
partial success, as applicants continued to make the 
fruitless 40-mile round trip to the plant. It was then 
decided to advertise that Martin representatives would 
be in the Denver local office at specific times to hire 
certain occupational categories, i.e., machinists, as- 
semblers, etc. This procedure, coupled with careful 
screening by the local office, was so successful that it 
was decided to install two full-time Martin repre- 
sentatives with authority to hire in the Denver local 
office. This proved to be the best procedure attempted 
and is still in use. 


Tours Bring Better Understanding 


In 1959, a project of “get acquainted with Martin” 
was initiated by the Denver local office in cooperation 
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with the Martin Company officials. ‘Tours of Martin 
facilities were arranged for all Employment Service 
people engaged in servicing the company. This proj- 
ect was enlarged in 1960 to include community par- 
ticipation in such tours. Industrial leaders and 
personnel administrators, organized in small groups, 
visited the Martin plant, where they viewed the opera- 
tion first hand. These visits did much to strengthen 
existing good relations between the industrial com- 
munity, the Colorado Department of Employment, 
and the missile industry. 

The past 5 years have seen barren foothills con- 
verted into a vast industrial site, contributing to the 
livelihood of many thousands of families. Because of 
the very complexity of the operation, legions of sub- 
contractors have prospered, adding further to the 
sound economy enjoyed by the Denver metropolitan 
area. In addition, because of the success of the 
Martin Company in finding the quantity and quality 
of workers needed for their operation, other manu- 
facturers have moved into the Denver area. 

At the beginning of 1955, employment in manufac- 
turing in the Denver metropolitan area was estimated 
at 43,000. At the beginning of 1961, this figure stood 
at 67,500; less than 15,000 of the additional workers 
went to the Martin Company. The end of this growth 
in the labor market does not seem to be in sight. 

It was indeed a privilege for the Colorado De- 
partment of Employment to collaborate with the 
Martin Company in this great industrial enterprise 
to be in at the beginning of an endeavor destined to 
expand from a small nucleus of executives and special- 
ists to the largest manufacturer in the State, presently 
employing well over 15,000 persons. Aside from the 
thousands of placements resulting from this coopera- 
tive enterprise, the local office staff have developed a 
renewed confidence that, no matter what the missile 
age may bring, they will be able to measure up to the 
challenge. 


AT Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


publication, “Choosing Your Occupation,” which is 
a supplement to a former one entitled “How to Get 
and Hold the Right Job.” The emphasis in the new 
pamphlet is on how to choose your occupation, as 
contrasted with the “how to get and hold” of the 
earlier pamphlet. 

The new 16-page pamphlet is designed for distri- 
bution to young people and is intended to serve as a 
reference source in choosing an occupation. It can 
be used in courses in occupations or for guidance 
programs in high school. 

The pamphlet is on sale from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., at 15 cents each, with a dis- 
count of 25 percent for orders of 100 or more to be 
sent to one address. 
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The Novelty Is Still There ... 


Applicants Wanted?—Try Radio Spots! 


By JERRY L. DAME 


Supervisor, Employer Relations, Madison District Office 
Wisconsin State Employment Service 


oe publicity is as necessary to good employ- 
ment service operations as the front door key. No 
matter how good a job we are capable of doing, we 
may as well not open the shop if no one knows about 
us. 

Every well-operated employment service office prob- 
ably uses all available means of publicity, with vary- 
ing degrees of success. Here in Madison, we have hit 
on a new approach to the use of radio spot announce- 
ments. It has brought results! 

Our experience with radio publicity has run the 
usual gamut of short programs, long programs, one- 
time only features, weekly series, and the tried and true 
spot announcement. “Spots” invariably lead in pro- 
ducing the best over-all results, but their timing is 
difficult, and usually the subject matter must be gen- 
eral rather than specific. 

Over a year ago, just when we desperately needed 
special applicants, one of our local radio stations 
changed hands. Before the actual changeover, the 
new assistant manager, Chuck Mefford, contacted us 
to offer public service time. He explained that the 
station would operate under a different type of pro- 
gram scheduling, which would consist of music, news, 
and local service, rather than the network type of 
programing. 

Mr. Mefford had developed some ideas with other 





‘tation WISM receptionist transcribes a daily job spot which is 
telephoned from the Madison local office. 
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stations prior to coming to Madison and wished to 
continue them. He suggested featuring a single job 
opening, or applicant, each day. The station would 
repeat the announcement frequently throughout the 
day rather than using a longer annoucement less often. 
We discussed the matter thoroughly and agreed to a 
method of operation. 

We would supply a brief description of a new job 
or applicant each day. The announcement would not 
take over 10 to 15 seconds. The local office would 
telephone the information to the station each day and 
the spots would be scheduled at least once every 2 
hours, or up to 18 times daily. Each spot, to be iden- 
tified as the “Job Bulletin Board,” would refer listen- 
ers to the Employment Service. In addition, the sta- 
tion would provide an attractive sign informing our 
applicants of this new radio service to be displayed 
in our office. 

We were delighted with the offer. We especially 
liked the idea of the frequent, short, loaded announce- 
ment. It had appeal and we hoped it would work. 

On November 19, 1959, with fingers crossed, we 
telephoned our first announcement. Radio Station 
WISM, with its brand new call letters, promptly 
started to use the material. We waited hopefully, but 
not long. When the calls began to come in, we were 





Jerry L. Dame, Supervisor, Employer Relations, Madison District 
Office, (left), discusses the new daily job announcement series with 
William R. Walker, radio station WISM manager (center), and 
Charles Mefford, assistant station manager. 
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elated, but hardly prepared for the remarkable re- 
sponse. We watched the results carefully for a month, 
waiting for the novelty to wear off, as sc frequently 
happens. But it didn’t wear off. During the first 
month, not a single day went by without at least one 
or two calls; it was not unusual to receive 25 or 30 
calls a day. Some calls came from as far away as 65 
miles. Many of the callers were not registered with 
our office. It was obvious that we were tapping a 
new supply—a group of people who had not been 
using the WSES. 

Jobs were being filled, but even success brings prob- 
lems. The unexpected response required some changes 
in our procedure. For example, a job requiring little 
training or ability, as well as some types of part-time 
work, brought results out of all proportion to the de- 
mand. An interviewer would often be swamped with 
so many calls that his work schedule was disrupted. 
Admittedly, if there must be problems, these were nice 
ones, but we soon learned to select job openings that 
required a number of applicants, or specialized skills. 

We put several preconceived ideas to rest. For ex- 
ample, we didn’t think that a highly skilled or a pro- 
fessional job would lend itself to this type of handling. 
After one or two experiments using professional open- 
ings, we changed our idea and began using them with 
good results. 

Previously, all of our publicity contained only the 
agency name and address, or phone number. No 
names of individuals were used until this program 
came along. We found that the personalized ap- 
proach was an improvement. 


The Lure of Capitol Hill... 


The success of the program can be credited to two 
important factors: the brevity and the frequency of the 
announcements. 

The “Job Bulletin Board” is now more than a yea1 
old and we feel we are in a good position to evaluate 
its effect. Unlike much promotion of this kind, it has 
not lost its appeal. The response is just as good as 
ever. The program doesn’t always bring us just the 
right applicant at just the right time, but it does attract 
additional jobseekers to help us fill a variety of job 
openings on file. We will continue to receive too many 
calls on some job openings and not enough on others. 
With the brief description being used, many applicants 
will continue to confuse part-time with full-time jobs 
and will misunderstand the kind of work involved, but 
at least we will have an opportunity to talk with them 
and we will make placements. That is our main 
objective. 

Even after more than a year of successful operation, 
we are still caught off balance now and then. How do 
you describe (very briefly) a job opening for a Santa 
Claus without destroying the spirit of Christmas for 
every child in town? And what do you say to the 
man who calls in response to the demand for key punch 
operators with the comment, “I don’t know what a 
key punch is, but if it’s anything like a punch press, 
I can run it”? 

The enthusiastic cooperation of Radio Station 
WISM has made this more than just another public 
service program. Without the station’s continuing 
interest, this, like so many good ideas, would long since 
have lost its effectiveness. 


ES Helps Staff Congressional Offices 


By FRED HETZEL 


Director 


U.S. Employment Service for the District of Columbia 


APITOL HILL employees (those who work in the 

legislative branch of the Federal Government) 
are loath to leave the political arena even though 
their Senator or Representative was displaced during 
the last election. This is why the U.S. Employment 
Service for the District of Columbia has been operat- 
ing a mobile placement office on congressional 
premises since November 8, 1960. 

The placement specialist in charge of this program, 
Mrs. Hazel Landman, was overwhelmed by applicants 
who were determined to work for a Congressman 
regardless of the political party to which he belongs. 
Glamour, prestige, good pay, and a “heady” feeling 
of contributing, even in a small way, to history-making 
legislation apparently becomes an inevithle aftermath 
of working on the “Hill.” 
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Because jobs on Capitol Hill are so attractive, Mrs. 
Landman was also greeted by many persons employed 
in government agencies and private industry seeking 
“greener pastures.” Then, too, there were many 
young people, just out of college, wanting to begin 
their career as pioneers on the “New Frontier.” ‘To 
service this large clientele, the placement specialist 
found it necessary to schedule appointments for the 
400-plus applicants at the rate of 25 daily. 

Most of the applicants were women. The salary 
range of the positions they sought extend from $3,500 
to $12,000 a year. Clerks, typists, stenographers, 
secretaries, multilith operators, robotypers, guides, 
receptionists, research analysts, legislative assistants, 
and administrative assistants were among the vacan- 


cies successfully filled by the USES. 
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Hazel Landman, right, discusses Capitol Hill job prospects with 
two applicants. 


The election of 9 new Senators and 56 new Repre- 
sentatives created an estimated 300 new jobs. New 
Congressmen usually bring their top assistants with 
them from their home State, but the remainder of 
their office staff generally is recruited from among the 
kinds of applicants being serviced by the USES. 

Another important source of placements comes from 
the demand for new staff from congressional com- 
mittees. When a committee chairmanship passes into 
new hands, there is frequently a complete turnover of 
staff. ‘These are very desirable jobs which range from 
file clerks at $4,800 per annum to chief clerks at 
$14,500. Some of the more important committees 
have as many as 50 employees. ‘The chairman usually 
has the determining voice in the selection of the in- 
dividual committee staff members. As a result of the 
November 1960 election, some congressional com- 
mittees were reorganized with a new chairman and an 
entirely new staff. The USES for the District of 
Columbia was kept busy finding staff for these revised 
committees. 

Most members of the House of Representatives have 
three or four assistants; a few have only two. Re- 
gardless of how many they have, however, each 
Congressman is allowed the same maximum payroll 
of a little over $40,000 per annum. Congressmen 
with districts of over a half million population are per- 
mitted an additional payroll of $5,768 annually. 

On the Senate side, staffing arrangements are quite 
different. A Senator’s permissible payroll is deter- 
mined by the population of his State. Payroll totals 
progress upward by population groupings. The 
Senator distributes the payroll according to his own 
wishes. Some Senators have as few as 6 persons on 
their staffs, while others have as many as 32. Since 
there were only nine changes in the Senate resulting 
from the elections, plus the resignations of the presi- 
dent-elect and the vice president-elect, USES activi- 
ties on the Senate side were not nearly as extensive as 
hose on the House side. 
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Mrs. Landman operated as a “one-man employ- 
ment service.” Her service to applicants included 
registration, limited vocational counseling, recom- 
mending testing when appropriate, promotional tele- 
phone calls, and referral service. Her service to em- 
ployers included referral of qualified applicants, 
providing occupational information, supplying labor 
market information, and submitting information on 
the salary ranges currently prevailing in government 
and private industry. In general, the prescribed 
USES forms were used, including the standard regis- 
tration cards, employer order forms, and_ referral 
cards. 

The success of USES efforts was due almost entirely 
to effective promotional calls, both in person and by 
telephone, to the Senator, Representative, or commit- 
tee chairman having the job vacancy. These employ- 
ers have been convinced by the satisfactory referrals 
that the Employment Service can produce if it has the 
opportunity. Since the placement specialist has been 
assigned to Capitol Hill, she has filled orders from 111 
different Senators and Representatives, resulting in 
approximately 200 placements. 

Most of the referrals to the newly elected Congress- 
men have been for secretaries. Among those referred 
are many former staff members of Senators or Repre- 
sentatives who either retired or were defeated in the 
last election. Applicants with previous congressional 
staff experience are in much greater demand than 
those who have been working elsewhere or who are 
applying “fresh” out of college or business school. 

All of the jobs on Capitol Hill are outside of the 
classified civil service, although all of the workers 
are Federal employees. Each Congressman or 
Senator is permitted to fill these positions through 
political patronage. The jobs may be awarded to ap- 
plicants living within the Representative’s district or 
the Senator’s State, according to his own wishes. In 
most cases, the jobseeker having residence in a Sena- 
tor’s or Representative’s home State is given preference 
over those residing elsewhere. Some members of Con- 
gress find, however, that they do not have enough jobs 
to satisfy political applicants. Their solution may be 
to reject them all and select a “professional” staff from 
among the seasoned and experienced workers on Capi- 
tol Hill, regardless of residence or party affiliation. In 
such instances, the USES was exceptionally helpful. 


Widely Publicized 
The USES Capitol Hill project achieved national 


attention. It was described on a television news net- 
work program. Feature stories appeared in Roll Cal, 
the newspaper of Capitol Hill; the New York Times; 
and the Christian Science Monitor. Time noted the 
existence and success of the project. All the Wash- 
ington daily newspapers also carried stories on the 
project. 

The basic value of this undertaking, of course, is the 
fact that it provided suitable employment for numbers 
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of displaced Federal employees who were outside the 
classified service, and therefore not eligible for trans- 
fer to other branches of government service. Many of 
these highly qualified workers might have been forced 
to leave the Federal service and seek employment else- 
where, thereby dissipating the training, skills, and tech- 
niques which they had acquired over a period of years 
in government. 


Suddenly 
The Presses 
Stopped! 


However, inherent in the project was the intrinsic 
value of bringing into the close focus of the members 
of Congress the operations of the United States Em- 
ployment Service. For the first time, many of the 
legislators were given an opportunity to observe at 
close range the vital, effective contribution of the 
public employment service to the workers and the 
employers of the Nation. 


By RALPH W. BAIN, Jr., Placement Consultant 


Employment Service Division, Michigan Employment Security Commission 


HE axe fell on the DeTRorr Tim Es at 3 a.m., Mon- 

day, November 7, 1960. Suddenly and without 
warning, approximately 1,400 people lost their jobs 
jobs that, in many instances, had been held for over 
30 years! This paper of long standing was sold to 
the Detrorr News and publication was suspended at 
that moment. Immediately, telegrams went out 
through the metropolitan area to all Times employees, 
announcing that their services were no longer needed. 
The Detrorr Tr es had folded. 

The Michigan Employment Security Commission 
opened its doors at 8:30 a.m. and promptly learned 
that its workload of unemployed had increased by 1,400 
newspaper reporters, truck drivers, advertising sales- 
men, pressmen, typographers, and the dozen other 
varieties of workers who make up a metropolitan 
publication. 

After a 9 a.m. staff meeting to discuss this situation, 
the Commission director telephoned the Newspaper 
Guild, offering the agency’s cooperation in any way 
that might be helpful. 

At noon the MESC went out to meet the challenge 
on invitation of the dozen unions which represented 
Times employees. The director of the agency and the 
chiefs of the Information Services, Detroit Area Op- 
erations, and Placement Section sat down in the offices 
of the Newspaper Guild of Detroit, Local 22, ANG, 
AFL-CIO, to talk to union officials. 


The problem was how to expedite processing of the 
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and DON BALL, Vice President 
Newspaper Guild of Detroit 


hundreds of claims forthcoming and to inform the in- 
dividuals of the operations and regulations of the 
Michigan Employment Security Commission. Simply, 
how to go out and meet the problem instead of wait- 
ing for it to drop “kerplunk” in the official lap. 

Indications were that, depending on increases in the 
circulation of the DetTrorr News, consideration would 
be given to Times employees in meeting expansion 
needs. For the most part, this would occur in the de- 
livery and printing trades occupations and would ab- 
sorb only a limited number of Times employees. The 
TIMES management made some funds available to the 
Guild to advertise the availability of their workers in 
various newspaper trade publications. ‘Those still un- 
employed, primarily members of the Guild, would be 
in administrative, editorial, photographic, advertising 
sales, and a few clerical positions. 

This meeting was important to both sides. The 
union Officials had to learn quickly MESC regulations 
and how to file claims. The MESC had to learn pro- 
visions of the various union contracts which would 
affect unemployment benefits and the date such bene- 
fits would be paid. To help the MESC, union officials 
handed over copies of contracts to the chief of the 
Detroit Area Operations. Other subjects of such para- 
mount importance as pay, pensions, etc., were also dis- 
cussed at this meeting. 

Two days later, MESC officials faced a more critical 
audience—several hundred members of the Guild, few 
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Linotype operators and other craftsmen found temporary jobs with 
other area newspapers. 


of whom had ever dreamed that someday they would 
be among the unemployed. Commission employees 
explained the unemployment compensation facilities 
and requirements. ‘There were questions, questions, 
and more questions. The MESC had the answers. 
When the queries ended, there was not a disgruntled 
person in the room. There also was no question left 
unanswered. 

Of necessity, some time would be involved in proc- 
essing these people through the normal channels; they 
would file their work registrations at the time of filing 
their claims. 

Meanwhile, the nearly 400 editorial members of the 
Guild who were unemployed were in the process of 
filling out applications developed by the Guild, but 
there was no arrangement for filing these applications. 
At the same time, the Guild was receiving some orders 
from various newspapers, other publications, and from 
other industries. The MESC offered to cooperate in 
setting up a placement bureau in the Guild office in 
downtown Detroit to be open for 30 days. The Guild 
provided desk space, four additional telephones, and 
personal information on each unemployed member. 

At 8:15 a.m. on November 14, a placement con- 
sultant of the Employment Service Division of the 
State Office and a placement interviewer of a Detroit 
local office were assigned to the “Outpost Placement 
Unit” at the Guild office. The work registrations of 
the Guild members were classified, coded, and filed in 
in “active file.” Written orders were completed for 
ob openings received and set up in an “active order 
file.’ By this time, many Guild members were com- 
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ing to the office, so selection and referral action was 
started immediately, primarily with local job openings. 

The immediate problems were unexpected. On the 
personal information forms, blanks for “Nature of 
Duties” usually gave such vague answers as “assistant 
city editor,” “copy reader,” “reporter,” or “outdoor 
editor.” Such statements necessitated further inter- 
viewing and discussion so as to match job specifications 
on orders submitted by many employers. Some in- 
dividuals contacted with reference to a job, which 
offered good pay, ample fringe benefits, etc., but was 
located in another State, found that they could not 
relocate at once because of personal or family circum- 
stances. 

To expedite placement of jobseekers, a list was given 
to the supervisor of the State Clearance Unit. He 
immediately processed a supplement to the State Job 
Inventory, which was sent to all professional network 
offices, all Regional offices, other State offices, offices 
of immediate clearance in adjoining States, and to 
the headquarters office. As a result, job opening in- 
formation was received from several States. Interested 
and qualified applicants were assisted by the Com- 
mercial and Professional Office in completing résumés, 
etc. Applicants were being called for interviews by 
prospective employers, and some were already begin- 
ning their new jobs. 

Time proved that the 380 editorial and commercial 
employees, represented by the Guild, and 400 truck 
drivers of Teamsters Local 372 suffered the brunt of 
the layoff. Other craft union members were hired 
temporarily by the Detrorr News and the Detrorr 
FREE Press to meet the holiday rush. 

By December 9, practically all of the displaced peo- 
ple had registered for work and unemployment com- 
pensation at the local MESC office nearest to their 
homes. As these applicants were mainly commercial 
or professional, they were also receiving the placement 
services of the Clerical and Professional Office at the 
State Office building. One hundred applicants were 
placed through this “Outpost Placement Unit” and 
others are still being placed. 


Many Thanks 


Many Newspaper Guild members, as well as its 
officials, have expressed their thanks and appreciation 
for the timely advice and assistance given by the Michi- 
gan Employment Security Commission when it was 
so urgently needed. The following excerpt from a 
letter to the director of the MESC by the president 
of the Guild is an example. 

“Please accept the sincere thanks of the Newspaper 
Guild of Detroit for your excellent cooperation with 
us in the tragic days following the closing of the Dr- 
TROIT TIMEs. 

‘All of our people have the highest praise and ap- 
preciation for the untiring efforts you and your staff 
made to help our members find jobs and/or get un- 
employment compensation to help tide them over 
very trying times.” 
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Recruiting 
for City and State 
Personnel Departments 


ORE than 9 years have passed since the Com- 
mercial Office of the New York State Employ- 
ment Service and the New York Department of Civil 
Service concluded an agreement under which the 
Commercial Office undertook to recruit, test, and refer 
stenographers and typists to the State Department of 
Civil Service. 

This was indeed a radical departure from the long 
established recruitment and hiring practices. Prior to 
the agreement, the Commission announced examina- 
tions and invited applications. Candidates wrote in 
or appeared in person for applications. Completed 
forms were sent or delivered in person to the Civil 
Service Commission offices, where arrangements were 
made for examination centers. Admission cards were 
mailed to acceptable candidates giving place and date 
of the examinations. Candidates were required to 
supply their own typewriters at the test centers, 
and the State furnished the test administrators and 
material. 


Time Brought Changes 


All test papers were scored and rescored by the Com- 
mission. Eventually, after several months, an eligibles 
list was established to be used to fill existing openings. 
Between the examination date and the time the eligi- 
bles list was canvassed, many of the successful eligibles 
took jobs elsewhere, making it necessary for the whole 
procedure to be repeated. This was a most time-con- 
suming, costly procedure in the face of growing short- 
ages in these occupations. 

The problem, therefore, was how to meet the 
stepped-up demand for stenographers and typists with- 
out lowering the civil service standards. Representa- 
tives of the Employment Service and the State De- 
partment of Civil Service met on several occasions and 
finally came up with a proposed solution—continuous 
recruitment—on a joint basis. The program pro- 
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By ELIJAH A. ROBERTS 


Employment Manager, Commercial and Sales Office 
New York State Employment Service 


vided for the continuous recruitment and testing of 
candidates by the Employment Service and referral of 
successful candidates to the Commission for placement 
with State agencies. This was a pilot operation in 
New York City, to be extended later to other areas in 
the State. 

The objectives of the program were: 

1. Filling all available permanent Civil Service 
openings for stenographers and typists by qualified 
appointees ; 

2. Cutting the time between examination announce- 
ments and the establishment of an eligibles list from 
several months to a matter of days. 

3. Reducing to a minium the number of provi- 
sional appointees serving in these jobs. 

Testing applicants for State employment was inte- 
grated with the regular proficiency testing program 
of the office. All applicants, whether interested in 
civil service employment or not, were given the same 
tests—spelling and vocabulary (written), and typing 
and stenography (performance). Standards were 
established for the performance and tests were written. 

All candidates for State tests were fingerprinted 
prior to entering the examination room and were re- 
quired to sign their test papers to minimize the op- 
portunity for possible fraud. Papers and fingerprint 
cards of successful candidates were forwarded to the 
Commission, where comparisons would be made before 
hiring. Unsuccessful candidates could not appeal rat- 
ings but would be eligible for retests under prescribed 
conditions. 


Need For Larger Staff 


The Testing Unit in the Commercial Office at that 
time consisted of two interviewers and two clerks. 
Estimates furnished by the Commission, added to our 
own experience, indicated a test rate of 60 applicants 
for a normal day. Initial peak loads were expected 
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to go as high as 125 per day. However, the continu- 
ous recruitment aspect of the program would eventu- 
ally level off the load to more normal proportions. 
lo operate effectively and be able to meet our com- 
mitments to the program, staff was increased to three 
interviewers and five clerks. It was recognized that 
eight persons would be inadequate to handle peak load 
conditions or even sustained loads of 80 per day. 


City Asks For Help, Too 


Thus, immediate availability of two additional staff, 
one interviewer and one clerk, was requested on a 
standby basis until sufficient experience was acquired 
to develop a load pattern. As it turned out, this was 
sound planning, for when the program was launched, 
10 persons were needed to cope with the initial load 
until it tapered off to about 60 per day. 

In September 1954, representatives from the New 
York City Municipal Civil Service Commission opened 
negotiations with the Employment Service to explore 
a recruiting, testing, and referral program similar to 
the one in operation with the State Department of 
Civil Service. They had been aware of the program 
but could not consider it until they received legal as- 
surance that the tests administered by the Employ- 
ment Service could be accepted as meeting municipal 
civil service requirements. Finally, an agreement be- 
tween the two agencies was reached in August 1955, 
incorporating essentially the same arrangements as 
those in effect with the State. In addition to continu- 
ous recruitment and testing for stenographers and 
typists, provisions were made for periodic recruitment 
and testing of college secretarial assistants and college 
office assistants. Recruitment and testing for the col- 
lege series was slated to begin in October 1955. 

The standards for testing were the same as for the 
State except that the written passing grade was set at 
69.5 percent by the Municipal Commission as against 
74.5 percent for the State. 

Load estimates by the Municipal Civil Service Com- 
mission indicated that a substantial number of candi- 
dates would file for the college series as soon as the ex- 
amination announcements were publicized. The test- 
ing staff of three interviewers and four clerks would 
be inadequate to meet the demands of the program. 
It was estimated that at least four interviewers and 
five clerks would be needed to cope with the full im- 
pact of the continuous recruitment of stenographers 
and typists. 

Actually, in October we processed over 800 new 
applications for the college series and scheduled 725 
for tests. We tested 647 persons, of whom 333 quali- 
fied as office assistants and 83 as secretarial assistants. 
[his was only the forerunner of things to come, for in 
mid-January 1956, the continuous recruitment of 
stenographers and typists got under way. City-wide 
publicity brought thousands of candidates to our office ; 
1,200 applied on the first day, a total of 2,836 by the 
‘nd of January and over 4,000 by the end of February. 


April 1961 


Over the years of operation with the State and 
Municipal Civil Service Commissions, we have piled 
up quite an impressive array of statistics, with place- 
ments alone totaling over 10,000. There is no sign of 
a lessening of the program. On the contrary, a con- 
stant source of candidates for civil service examina- 
tions has been assured through the cooperative Joint 
High School Program in New York City. 

The resident Employment Service vocational coun- 
selors in the Joint High School Program schools, work- 
ing closely with the testing unit of the Commercial 
Office, arrange for proficiency testing of the qualified 
June graduates on the school premises. ‘Tests are 
scored for State and Municipal Civil Service require- 
ments as well for use in placement in private industry. 
All civil service regulations are rigidly observed, in- 
cluding fingerprinting. The tests are usually adminis- 
tered from February through May. Every effort is 
made to test as many graduates as possible and com- 
plete the scoring and rescoring before Easter week 
recess so that the successful candidates may be inter- 
viewed during that week for placement in State or 
City jobs starting the first week in July. These pools, 
as they are called by the Commissions, are repeated in 
late June or early July. In 1957, we tested approxi- 
mately 1,200 June graduates; in 1960, 3,200 gradu- 
ates; and in 1961, we anticipate approximately 4,000 
June graduates will be tested in stenography and 
typing. 

No program of this size, with its public relations 
implications, can ever be free of complaints, misunder- 
standings, errors in scoring, and other problem situ- 
ations. Fortunately, throughout the period of the pro- 
grams, the State and City agencies have been 
represented by the same persons who were in on the 
negotiations from the outset. Nevertheless, we have 
had our share of problems, but they have been met 
and solved to our mutual satisfaction. We also have 
learned to anticipate difficult areas and plan in ad- 
vance to forestall or ease them. 


Yearly Meeting 


Each year in January we meet with the Commis- 
sion representatives. Ina free and open discussion we 
evaluate the total picture—the operating procedure, 
the testing standards, the nature of the complaints 
received, the results of the past year, and the antici- 
pated programs and recruiting needs for the com- 
ing year. These meetings have worked out well 
and have cemented relationships with the respective 
Commissions. 

Sometimes, especially when an emergency situation 
is pressed on us, we have asked ourselves, are the re- 
sults worth all the effort we put into the programs? 
But when we realize that we have cut a process that 
used to take months to a matter of days, placed people 
on jobs they wanted within a short time, and given 
stature to the Employment Service, we can only say, 
it IS worth the effort. 
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New Military Base 
Affects Local Office Operations 


N JULY 1955, in a wheat field 13 miles north of 

Minot, N. Dak., civic and military dignitaries 
turned the first shovel of dirt to start a construction 
project that was to become the Minot Air Force Base. 
At that time, Minot, located in a hard spring wheat 
belt, 65 miles from the Canadian border, had an esti- 
mated population of 25,000 people. ‘The nearest mili- 
tary establishment was the Ellsworth Air Base at Rapid 
City, S. Dak., some 400 air miles from Minot. The 
local office of the North Dakota State Employment 
Service which served Minot and a 5-county area had 
a staff of eight persons and was quartered in a building 
it had occupied for the past 20 years. 

At the peak of construction at the base, 2,000 work- 
ers were employed on this project. Since all the con- 
struction trades in Minot are organized, the referral 
of workers to contractors at the base was handled by 
the business agents of the local labor unions. ‘The 
Minot local office, however, received job openings for 
clerical workers and supervisory personnel from 
contractors. 

News of the large construction project traveled 
fast: long before work was begun, inquiries came from 
every corner of the United States. As the area already 
had a labor surplus when the project started, the local 
office made every effort to discourage these jobseekers. 
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Minot Air Force Base 
Semi-Automatic Ground 


Environment center. 


By ALEX P. SCHMALZ 


District Manager, Minot, N, Dak. 
North Dakota State Employment Service 


Nevertheless, hundreds of construction workers started 
moving into the area. The local office and the union 
halls were besieged by job applicants and hundreds 
of letters of inquiry. During the first 2 years of con- 
struction, the local office published a monthly bulletin 
describing construction progress and labor demands, 
and made wide distribution to offices in North Dakota 
and neighboring States. This bulletin helped other 
offices to dispel many conflicting rumors relating to 
labor demands on the project. 

Now, nearly 6 years after that first shovel of dirt 
was turned, the Minot Air Base covers an area of 4,300 
acres and represents an expenditure of over $90 million 
in construction funds alone. Construction of the base 
is now nearly completed with the exception of the on- 
base Capehart Housing project, scheduled for com- 
pletion early this spring. This project has 1,252 hous- 
ing units with 1,100 units already completed and 
occupied by military personnel and their dependents. 
This housing village, adjoining the Air Base, now 
claims a population of 4,000 persons, and recently 
became the 13th largest community in North Dakota. 

The total base population of military personnel and 
dependents now numbers over 7,000. In addition, 
there are 700 civilians employed on the base by SAGE 
(Semi-Automatic Ground Environment) and in civil 
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service positions. ‘The payroll at the base is in excess 
of $750,000 per month. 

The city school system constructed a 25-room, 750- 
pupil elementary school on the base and started classes 
in September 1960. Plans are now underway for the 
construction of another school to accommodate the in- 
creasing number of children of military personnel liv- 
ing on the base. Junior and senior high school students 
are being transported to schools in the city. 

On July 1, 1959, the Veterans Administration turned 
over the 162-bed VA hospital to the Air Force. 
This hospital is located in Minot and is now designated 
as the 32d USAF Hospital. This installation serves 
the military personnel and their dependents, as well 
as veterans. It provides jobs for 90 civil service em- 
ployees in addition to the Air Force staff. 

The population of Minot increased from an esti- 
mated 25,000 in 1955 to 31,000 at the end of 1960, 
while average monthly nonagricultural employment 
went from 8,980 in 1956 to 10,330 in 1960. In 1956, 
it became evident that the local office had outgrown 
its quarters. Using private funds, construction was 
started early in 1957 on a new building, which was 
ready for occupancy on August 1, 1957. The local 
office staff of 8 in 1955 has now grown to 13 and has 
already outgrown its new quarters. 

The table below indicates the increase in local office 
activities from 1956 through 1960. 


New Nonagric. Initial | Initial 
Year appli- | place- intrastate | interstate 


When the military personnel and their dependents 
started to arrive in 1958, there was no military housing 
available for married personnel. Married men with 
families had to locate private housing in Minot. Many 
wives entered the labor market, creating a large sur- 
plus of female workers in the community. They came 
from many States and offered a variety of skills, in- 
cluding a number that could not be used in this area. 

With the hiring of many of these women by local 
employers, various problems arise. Some of the wom- 
en were accustomed to wages as much as $40 a week 
higher, while others had received as much as $20 a 
week less, than comparable prevailing wages. Em- 
ployers soon began to offer wages considerably lower 
than they had offered previously, and often were suc- 
cessful in filling their jobs. 

During the first few months, however, many em- 
ployers found themselves with vacancies, of which they 
received little or no advance notice, because of trans- 
fers of military personnel. Within a short time, many 
employers began to discriminate against wives of Air 
Force personnel, a situation that still exists today. 
Although many such wives continue to hold jobs in 
the city, employers often specify a preference for local 
personnel in their job orders now. 

Since rentals in the city were high and transporta- 
tion to and from the base costly, many enlisted men 
with dependents encountered financial hardship. Con- 
sequently, they entered the labor market in search 
of part-time employment after duty hours. This put 
them in competition with the local residents, partic- 
ularly college students, in a community that already 


cations ments claims | claims had a surplus of jobseekers. 
The local office received numerous complaints from 
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military regulations governing off-duty employment 
of military personnel. The Base Commander agreed 
to cooperate and asked that all cases of an Air Force 
man displacing a civilian in employment be brought 
to his attention for corrective measures. As on-base 
housing became available, the problem eased some- 
what, and fewer part-time civilian jobs are now held 
by military personnel. However, military personnel 
hold many part-time jobs on the base. 

As the wives of Air Force personnel find it difficult 
to obtain employment in this labor-surplus area, they 
file claims for unemployment compensation benefits. 
Since many States have laws penalizing claimants who 
leave their employment because of marital obligations, 
many of these women are denied benefits by the liable 
State. This action results in a great deal of dissatis- 
faction on the part of the claimants. With public 
transportation to and from the base still very limited, 
many of these claimants are unable to accept employ- 
ment in the city, thereby restricting their availability. 
Interstate claims-taking, at best, requires considerable 
local office correspondence. Large numbers of denials 
and appeals multiply this correspondence manyfold. 

As a result of the surplus of female workers and a 
high rate of denial of benefits, the local office receives 
much unjustified criticism. The dissatisfied claimant 
criticizes not only local office personnel, but also em- 


ployers and the community in general. 
lems seem likely to continue. 

As the base neared completion, construction em- 
ployment was absorbed by other local industries which 
expanded as a result of the location of the base in the 
community. Wholesale and retail trade establish- 
ments in the city, which employed 2,800 workers in 
1956 have 3,340 today; the same is true in othe: 
industries. 

Before July 1959, the local office worked closely wit! 
the Civil Service Commission office in Minneapolis t« 
recruit civilian employees for the base and in dis 
seminating job information. In July 1959, a Civiliar 
Personnel Office was established at the base, and thi 
close working relationship continues. The local offic: 
receives all civil service announcements of opening 
and assists in recruiting personnel. All openings ar 
announced on the local office daily radio programs 
Applicants are given job information, applications 
and assistance in completing the forms. The local 
office has placed local workers in 80 of the 300 civil 
service jobs on the base. 

Although the adjustment problems in a city of 
25,000 that experiences a rapid population growth 
are many, they are not insurmountable. The increased 
economic activity in the community, as a result of the 
location of the base, is very rewarding. 


These prob- 


Universities Cooperate in ES Research 


IMMEDIATE and long-range cooperation in employ- 
ment security research programs is being obtained from 
groups of university specialists in various parts of the 
country who have been designated as University Consult- 
ants. Beginning last summer, the Bureau of Employment 
Security has been sponsoring a series of sectional Employ- 
ment Security Conferences of University Consultants. 
Attending these conferences are representatives of the 
State agencies, Regional Office and Bureau personnel, and 
groups of university consultants drawn from the faculties 
of universities located in the general area. 


A pilot conference was held in Indianapolis, Ind. in 
June 1960, followed by a second in Syracuse, N.Y., in 
October. Since then, there has been a conference in 
Chapel Hill, N.C. in January 1961, and recently in Baton 
Rouge, La. in March. Additional conferences are planned 
for the western sections of the country during the latter 
part of this year. 


Major objectives of the conference series are: 


1. To inform university faculty members on recent 
and current developments and emerging problems in 
employment security, with a view toward stimulating 
interest in the field so that the teaching staff would bring 
this knowledge to their students and that needed research 
would be undertaken by university staff and students. 


2. To obtain the views, thinking, and suggestions of 
university staff regarding program actions needed to deal 
with the employment security problems being encoun- 
tered and areas of investigation requiring attention. 
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3. To establish better and continuing relationships 
between the universities on the one hand, and State 
agencies and the Bureau of Employment Security on the 
other hand, for an exchange of information and also for 
greater participation of universities in employment secur- 
ity research undertakings and professional consultation. 


4. To stimulate the interest of graduate students, 
through their research activities, in entering employment 
security as a field of work. 


The general program of each conference has included 
a presentation and discussion of current and future 
economic trends and their implications for employment 
security programs and operations, workshop sessions 
devoted to the Employment Service and Unemployment 
Insurance, and a final session summarizing the discussions 
and recommendations of the workshops. The confer- 
ences have been enthusiastically received by the partici- 
pating university faculty members, who have indicated 
that they are obtaining new insights into the employment 
security system, and that they plan to follow up the con- 
ference by working more closely with State employment 
security agencies in their research activities. 


A particularly useful tool for informing the consul- 
tants is the summary of the types of research conducted 
by the State employment security agencies which appears 
in the Employment Security Research Exchange, the 
Bureau’s semiannual compilation on current and prospec- 
tive research activities. 
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“Ability Is Ageless” is the slogan which the 
Department of Labor has adopted to spearhead 
its continuing informational and educational 
activities in behalf of workers over 40 years of 
age. Three of the new materials are discussed 
on this page. 
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A 16-page guidebook, “Ability Is Ageless,” con- 
tains suggestions for breaking down age barriers 
to employment through a national educational 
program and through “grass-roots” community 
action designed to create more realistic attitudes 
with respect to the employment of mature 
workers. Also included are some ideas that may 
be adapted by civic leaders and groups for use 
in their own community informational and educa- 
tional campaigns for “over 40” workers. 

This guidebook can serve as an opening wedge 
for discussion of problems resulting from the use 
of arbitrary age limits in hiring. It should also 
be useful to State agency representatives in stimu- 
lating action by community officials and groups: 
(1) to bring about a public awareness of the prob- 
lem, (2) to correct misconceptions about “over- 
{0” workers, (3) to point out the assets of such 
jobseekers, and (4) to promote the best utilization 
of the work force in the community. 
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A 28-page factbook, “Meet the Over-40 
Worker,” presents the highlights of a number of 
studies and surveys conducted by the Department 
of Labor, business organizations and associations, 
universities, individual researchers, and others. 
The key facts extracted from these studies and 


surveys reflect the true capabilities of ‘over-40” 
workers and the feasibility of employing them 
without economic penalty to the employer. Also 
included are some additional facts on the age 
structure of the labor force and the extent and 
effects of age restrictions in hiring. 

This factbook was developed for use in: (1) 
the overall community informational and educa- 
tional program in behalf of ‘‘over-40” workers, 
and (2) the conduct of local institutes on the em- 
ployment of older workers. Personnel associa- 
tions and other groups concerned with employ- 
ment problems should also be interested in the 


factbook. 
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“Meeting the Manpower Challenge in the 
Sixties With 40-Plus Workers” is a 76-page guide 
for conducting an institute on older workers. It 
is designed to assist State employment services, 
local committees on aging, universities, employer 
and labor groups, and other organizations to 
focus attention on our Nation’s 40-plus workers 
and to stimulate positive action in regard to their 
hiring and utilization. The guide includes an in- 
stitute agenda, discussion material, references to 
visual aids that can be utilized, two appendixes 
containing further information on the conduct 
of the institute, and a reference chart. 
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The guidebook (at 15 cents a copy), the fact- 
book (at 25 cents), and the guide (at $1.00) are 
on sale through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
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